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The Week. 


- Herald, which may always be relied upon t 
relieve the monotony of the summer, has hit this ve 


» do something to 


‘upon the 
upon Mr. 
Mr. ‘Tilden 
must see, the Herald thinks, that he is a very serious impediment in 
the way of “harmony” in his party. The next Presidential elee- 
tion cannot be carried without the State of New York, and yet the 
Democrats in New York are hopelessly divided into 


ingenious device of publishing a series of editorials urging 


Tilden the necessity of withdrawing from public life. 


Kelly ring 
and a Tilden ring, and the Republicans have an excelent chance of 
carrying the State. ‘To restore harmony, to bring about peace and 
calm, the only means is the retirement of Mr. Tilden from political 
life. What is distracting the Democrats is his candidacy; with 
him out of the way they could easily unite upon a good candidate 
with a fair hope of electing him. The Herald has accordingly 
drawn up a dignitied letter of resignation, which it urges Mr. Tilden 
to sign. As yet, however, the suggestion has not been acted upon, 
mainly, we suppose, because Mr. Tilden does not consider himself 
really in public life. His view of the situation, as we understand 
it, is that he is simply a private citizen residing at 15 Gramerey 
Park (one of the most sequestered parks of the city), having no con- 
nection with politics in any way, and attending to his private con- 
cerns ; that the people are justly indignant that his election in 1876 
was rendered null and void by the fraudulent decision of an uncon- 
stitutional commission, and that the people will never 
fraud.” Under these circumstances what is the ok 
retire from? The Commercial Advertiser, in its ribald way, savs 
that the only farewell address that will ever be issued in Mr. " 
case, Will be in the obituary columns of the daily newspapers, ae- 


. condone 


rentieman to 


companied by the usual notice of a funeral from 15 Gramercy Parl 


It would be difficult to overestimate the importanc ot the elee- 


tion this autumn in this State in its bearing upon the Presidential 


contest of next vear. If the Republicans carry the State the Conk- 


i 
A 
lingites, who still completely control the lo al machine, will ¢o int 


the Republican convention with the whole weight of this State be- 


hind them, which Conkling cannot be said to have had in 1876 at 
Cincinnati. On the other hand, if the Democrats eleet a 1 } 
Democrat, like the present Governor, even by a small majority, thu 
“mortgage ” which Tilden is supposed to have upon his party will 
be in a fair way of being speedily foreclosed. But if the Kelly forces 
obtain a victory and defeat the Tilden nomination, there is no sav- 
ing who will secure the Democratic nomination ; in all probability 
it will fall to the hands of some Western inflationist. All this 


makes the nominations of this year of exceptional importance; and 
it is a curious proof how little real popular interest is felt in polities 
as they are now managed in both the parties, and how little popular 
expectation there is of a change for the better through the victor 


factions, that the struggle excites little or no 


one or other of the 
attention except 


among professional politicians and in the 


press. 





Among the Repubiicans there are al el; 
ment in the Reform wing, composed of the anti-custom-house Re- 
publicans and those who, in general, think better of their party, 
as reflected in the editorials of Harper's Weekly, than as it appears 
in the life and conversation of Conkling 
port; and the result of this apathy is that it is now generally con- 





ceded that Mr. A. B. Cornell, whose nomination this wing pre- 
vented when it was last pressed, will this year be nominated with- 






out any real difficulty. 
different. 


Among the Democrats the situation is very 


Kelly has annvuunced in a newspaper interview that 





rammany will not support Mr. Re me 
Che reason for this is that Robinson is a mere * tool” of 7 

is “haughty,” * domineering,” * overbearing.” and means 

the party or ruin it. Mr. Robinson has also been intervi 


and says that he is a candidate for renomination. Should T 


many bolt the regular nomination Mr. Robinson « L hardly 
elected; but it is extremely improbable that thing like 
whole Tammany vote could be induced to follow Welly in sueh 
revolt. A great deal will depend UpoOTL Lhe l r ent ot 
State Democratie Convention, and that again to reat exte 
upon the temporary organization This is in tl hana m ti 
State Committee, which last vear was in Kell terest, but 
which enough members to give the control are 1 to have bet 


since converted to the other side. 


When the New York 7imes published its census of publie sent 
ment in regard to Grant’s renomination, in spite 
any sympathy with the verdict it was generally 1 1 
rather wilfully given this acceleration to the Grant > Sinee 
that time its course has been remarkable for 
to Secretarv Sherman’s Presidential aspir 
when it allowed its Washington correspondent to 


“fixing,” by Treasury patronage, the South 


Republican convention. Aceordingly, its giving up seven 
of Monday’s issue to a flattering account of Mr. ¢ es | 
Adams in his library Quineyv, had all the apy nee ot 


tempt to start an Adams boom. There could h 


about it six months later, but the enterprist 
down to the exigencies of the dull season, at 
propagandism. The same explanation doubtless holds ’ 
protracted rehearsal of Tilden’s trauds 

had the further advantage of eliciting comp! 

the country press, the reprinting of whic] t . f 


ured an unlimited supply of paddit 


The Kentuck eleetion M ( { ( 
Dr. Blackburn, the Demo t dis ’ ) 
majority about fortv per cent. smaller than that of Me¢ 
vears ago. The Republicans gained several members of the L 
ture, among others a sueces ( Ss) ‘ H ot 
Representatives. There was a call tor a Constitutional Conve 
voted on, but it failed to reeeive a majority, and at this w 
is doubtful if a majority of the voters of the State took t 
to go to the polls Blael s ied i ' 
not so much to w Republican aetivi 
objectionableness. That, aec ¥ to COI 
his election is the reverse of ered le to th = ‘ 1) u 
Ca paign repe ted « quiries as to S lak if 1} } 
fam sUS fi his conne tio Wi ( t, 
the North States during the wer elt 
a s t as rhe '; < ! Gra ( "4 
this ¢ si ul i | i ( ( only 
it » ¢ I , ne ¢ ir / / ‘i - nh » 
» certain sdeeds of Ri ds Is made 
the charet aistin \ except LOt ly ( fonimerceiat 
vhich would doubtless prefer anything ( | ( 
m of Gazett If it is tru 1 constant- 
v } le ji Ss neve denied } 1) Blackburn 
sho i h t Oy el his ‘ elt- ‘ if ( in 
tre ing vell ( { In eve ello tevel 
ay be said to be his “s ttractions for hin 
which he cannot withst . but is forced to pass his life either in 
fighting 4 y his friends from it. At 
ny ( is ut the « of Kentucky, whose 
affairs he is now to administer, will manage to keep on the right 
side of a man of such proclivities 





The 





tl riot at \ oo City, of Which full particulars have 

( ished during the week, an affair which coneerns the 

ople of M i more nea han it does a one els \ 
Colon Dixor ‘ respected every one h county, 
ind three ( ( (lL the elve candidates for 
lon cael ject t to the ratification of the fortheom- 

ne Democratic Convention, but * only to the choice of the people 
t the b M) t being well understood that ** the people * in- 
cluded the colored votet rh s looked upon as intolerable im- 
pudence by the regular org ation, and Dixon and his friends, 
having made an active ea were finally ** waited upon” by an 
armed mob of three hundred which insisted that they should leave 
the county or “take the consequences,” ** consequences ” being, of 
CoOUuTSt he loeal euphemism for ‘ death.” Finally a Compromise 
Was arranged; Dixon withdrew his candidaey, and his party virtu- 
ally disbanded. ‘The case reealls the attempt last fall of General 
Davis, in the same State, to cet hegro support as a Greenback can- 
didate ; what he did get being threatening letters and a burning in 
etiigy. Commenting on this, in opposition to those who thought it 
an occasion for Federal interference, we held up the duty of the 
Southern whites to display the courage of their convictions. The 
moral of the Dixon outrage is precisely the same. If the South is 


for ever the slave of its lowest elements, the Dixons and 
eady to pay with their persons for the privi- 
The martyr 
is What is needed, not withdrawing and disbanding under compul- 
What Northern constituency ever submitted to such “ bull- 
or appealed, as did the Independents of Yazoo County, to 
a judge for his advice in their distress? Judge Morris, it is only 
fair to say, bids them maintain their organization and proceed reso- 
lutely, and invokes the support of the prominent planters who par- 
ticipated in the Vicksburg Convention. He 
quence of failure to face the mob a revival of the exodus and the 
embittering of the “solid North.” But it is high time Mississippi 
realized that exhibitions of white pusillanimity produce no effect at 
the North except disgust. 


not to be 
the Davises must be 1 
lege of independent opinion and political action. 


Sion. 


dozing,” 


foresees as 


a COnSe- 


There has been no important change in the condition of Mem- 


phis, and the prospect seems to be that, while the daily average of 


new eases and deaths hitherto will probably be kept up through 
the rest of the hot weather, the epidemic is by no means likely to 
reach the last year’s proportions. There have been ninety-seven 
new cases and twenty-five deaths during the week; the largest 
number of new cases being 18 on Tuesday, and of deaths 7 on 
Saturday, when all river traftic and railway travel ceased. Some 
trouble between the’ Committee of Safety and the colored people 
over the unwillingness of the latter to go into camp has not been in 
any degree serious. The National Board of Health has made a re- 
quisition for 500 tents upon the Secretary of War at the instance 
and some of the papers are finding 
much fault with it for having done nothing else—save collect infor- 
mation. At New Orleans the Board of Health announces there is 
no danger and no likelihood of any but ‘‘ sporadic” eases from time 
of these there have been eight and two deaths. In this 


of Congressman Casey Young; 


to time ; 
city the Commissioners are to appoint a special physician for the 
Quarantine hospital, where apparently one has been needed for some 


time. 


The War Department has recently published a list of appointments 


from civil life to vacant second-lieutenancies in the regular Army, the | 


only educational examination required of them being wholly unpro- 
fessional, and limited to the ordinary degree of scholarship which can 


be attained in most of our publie schools. Appointments of civilians 


to the lowest grade of military rank is no innovation, having been 
common before the war of the rebellion to fill vacancies remaining 
after the graduates of the Military Academy had been exhausted. 
This plan added neither to the efficiency nor popularity of the ser- 
vice, and a section in the Army Appropriation Act of June 18, 1872, 
Was intended both to secure the rights of actual soldiers and to im- 


stult 
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prove the personnel of the Army by providing that “ hereafter all 
vacancies in the grade of second lieutenant shall be filled by ap- 
pointment trom the graduates of the Military Academy, so long as 


any such remain in service unassigned: and any vacancies there- 


after remaining shall be filled by promotion of meritorious non-com- 
missioned officers of the Army [recommended under the provisions 
of the next section of this Act]; provided, that all vacancies remain- 
exhausting the two ¢lasses named, may be filled by ap- 
of life.” 
elaborate provision tor the selection, recommendation, examination, 
and report of enlisted men. The forms of this law 
served with the astonishing result that so few non-commissioned 


Ine, altel 


pointment persons in civil The following section made 


have been ob- 


ofiicers have been appointed as to allow the selection of a large 
number of It is well known that the first or * orderly ” 
sergeants of the companies of the line perform virtually all the 


civilians. 


official work of their companies beyond certain signatures and pa- 
rade posturings. Most of them are certainly competent to instruct 
professionally any of the civilian youths who are to be appointed 
them. Moreover, during several years past the difticulty of 
entering into business pursuits has induced many young men of per- 


fectly good habits, and who probably can pass the slight educational 


over 


eXamination required of the new appointees, to enlist, and learn the 
duties of soldiers. If neither of these classes are now fit for pro- 


motion the Army must be in a deplorable condition. 





The present law, not having accomplished its object, might well 
be amended by striking out the proviso above quoted, and requir- 
ing that all vacancies in the lowest grade of the Army, after the 
graduates of West Point had been assigned, should be filled by meri- 
torious non-commissioned officers of sufficient length of service to 
prevent another colorable evasion, When the commanding officers 
of the military subdivisions and the nembers of boards find that they 
cannot secure the appointment of their own friends and relations in 
civil life through the rejection of soldiers, there will be plenty of the 
latter who will pass the required examination, and a far higher 
standard will be gained for the companies, to which would be given 
the incentive of an honorable ambition. The alleged exelusion of 
the Army from politics, and its supposed freedom from all phases of 
favoritism, as markedly contrasted with the condition of the civil 
service, have furnished strong arguments to its supporters. No- 
thing is more likely to diminish both respect and gratitude than 


| the knowledge that commissions are given on the same political and 


| officers of the Army. 


personal grounds as are clerkships throughout the country, and 
with no difference in the standard for examination except that the 
candidates for the temporary and less respected positions are re- 
quired to possess higher qualifications. ‘The memorandum publish- 
ed by the War Department, attached to the general order of an- 
nouncement, is not fortunate. A significant proportion of the names 
announced are qualified as the sons or other relatives of present 
If the mode of selection, so far as regards 
efficiency, is to be the same for officers of the regular Army and for 
the irregular army of clerks, the rule published, and to some 
extent observed, in the departments at Washington should be uni- 
versally enforced, that two members of the same family should 
not be favored. Military commissions becoming, like all other 
executive appointments, the mere spoils of office, there should at 
least be a pretence of impartiality in distributing them. 





The Attorney-General has given the Albany County Bank an 
opinion on the new six-per-cent. interest law which must be con- 
sidered authoritative, at least until the questions involved are 
passed upon by the courts. He decides that the new law applies to 
State banks and repeals their right to charge seven per cent. 
From the concluding portion of his opinion it would seem that na- 
tional banks must also lower their rate to six per cent., they having 
authority only to charge the rate established by law in the State in 
which they do business. The State banks were by a special act 
(L. 1270, ch. 163) empowered to charge seven per cent., but the 
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new act repeals in explicit terms all acts or parts of acts inconsis- 
tent with its provisions. The Legislature must in inserting this 
clause be assumed to have had in mind the State banks, and there- 
fore the repealing clause amounts to a specific withdrawal of the 
right conferred by the act of 1870. As a matter of fact it is highly 
improbable that the Legislature had anything of that sort in its 
mind, for if it had it would probably have noticed that the act must 
also have the effect of cutting down the interest on the United 
deposit fund, the ineome of which to the public 

The deficiency in that fund arising from the change will, 
the Attorney-General says, have to be supplied by taxation. He 
thinks that the act not affect the statutes against usury, 
which remain, mutatis mutandis, in force. On this point, however, 
there is clearly room for difference of opinion. 


states ZOeS 


schools. 
does 


It is rather a seri- 
ous matter to have the law relating to interest on money left in 
this condition. Whether the Legislature had better leave the point 
in dispute to be settled by the courts, or try their clumsy hands at 
it once more, May perhaps be open to question. 





Mayor Cooper last week made formal charges 
Commissioner Wheeler in connection with the 


against Police 
Bureau of Clothing 
and Equipment, and Monday afternoon was fixed for the hearing. 
The charges include misappropriation of funds, and retaining mo- 
ney due to tradesmen for supplies. Wheeler is a Republican Com- 
missioner, Whose term of office has expired, and who is holding over. 
His behavior in doing so is satisfactory to no one, even Mr. George 
Bliss being reported as remonstrating with him, and urging him to 
resign for the good of the party. He is not altogether fit for the 
place, being a bankrupt, and laboring under the suspicion of being 


The Nation. 


calculation, however, that 


| sation had passed from the Chaneellor’s habits ot 


“controlled” by the notorious Captain Williams, who is believed to | 


have ‘a hold’? upon him. 
fited by the previous proceedings before the Mayor, and immedi- 
ately retained counsel, who applied to Judge Van Brunt for a writ, 
which was granted and served upon the Mayor. This interesting 
document has been published in full by the morning papers, but as 
our space is limited we are only able to give an abstract of it. 
headed: ‘The people of the State of New York to Edward 
Cooper, Mayor of New York, greeting,” and states that Wheeler 
has informed the court that he has been summoned before the 
Mayor to show cause why he should not be removed; that the 
Mayor has no jurisdiction in the premises, and that anything he 
does will be illegal and void; that, nevertheless, the said Cooper, 


Mr. Wheeler, however, evidently pro- 


nefarious design. It goes on to command the audacious Cooper to 


desist until the third Monday (18th) of August, and further order of 


the court. The legal student will perceive that this document re- 
sembles the ancient writ of injunction introduced into England by 
the early chancellors, and brought to a high pitch of perfection in 
New York during the present century. It is, however, really what 
is known as a writ of prohibition, designed by the founders of the 
common law for the purpose of preventing encroachments of juris- 
diction, and much in use in England in the time of Henry II. It 
has never before, we believe, been applied to prevent a mayor of a 
city from removing a police commissioner “under the charter.” 
Mr. George Bliss, however, has told a reporter that it was once used 
to prevent Quimbo Appo, a Chinese murderer, from being tried. 
employment for such purposes is, therefore, corroborative of the 
jurist’s favorite maxim, that “ there is no wrong without a remedy.” 





Perhaps the most important event of the week was the decline 
in the rates for foreign exchange to very near the point at which 
gold can be imported. 
point, and bills on Paris were so low that an importation of $200,000 
double-eagles to New York was reported. 


before expected foreign demand for our breadstuffs has much*more 
than begun, the prospect of getting a considerable amount of for- 
eign gold before the year closes seems to be fairly good. Should 
the movement of specie to this country become large, it is a 


It is | that it ‘ 


SO 


an effort will be made in the foreign 
financial markets to return Ameriean securities to us. The New 
York money market has shown symptoms of advancing during the 
week, but rates are not firmly higher than a week ago. It now 
appears that the Treasury during July paid out the eight-odd mil 
lions of legal-tender notes which made up the fund held for the 
redemption of fractional notes. This disbursement increased the 


ease of the money market and neutralized the temporat 
banees incident to the settlements of the bond contraets between th 
Treasury and the national banks. Money 
and abundant in London. Silver bullion t 
to 514d. At the close of the week the 
the 4124-grain silver dollar was 80.8623. 


continues vers 


ele " 
here has ruled at 
per ounce. 


bullion value o 


The foreign news of the week is unimportai 


it Parliament 3 


been called upon to vote a new credit of 815,000,000 for the ex 


penses of the South African war, making the total cost of that 


enterprise so far $22,500,000, to say nothing of the Prince Imperial 
Cetewayo is still at large, but his military power si utterly 
broken, and his territory will be divided among his brothers at 
other surrendered chiets. The proceedings of the court-martial 
whieh sentenced Lieut. Carey to death have been quashed, oster 
sibly on account of informality. The French Chambers have bee 
prorogued till November, and consequently the Ferry hows go oy 
the heated term. 

Judge Kelley’s interview with Bismarek is deseribed at length in 


a letter from himself to the Philadelphia Times. Wien the conver 


lessness to the pending Tariff Bill, Bismarek laid down the principle 


of its own people. 


and proceeded to show how much the agricultural interests of Got 
many stood in need of protection against the pauper labor of Hun- 
gary and Russia. He then complimented the United States o 
having, by means of its tariff, brought machinery and transport 

tion to such a point (or, in other words, so pauperized its industry) 


ean send food even into Germany.” The groun 


ality between the German and American statesmen being thus 


established, Judge Kelley made an * opportunity “of the last re 

mark, and reminded his host that Germany's demonetization ot 
silver had arrested the progress of the United States and restricted 
its trade: but as this could not fail to be gratifving intelligence to 


| the great protectionist, he immediately added that a further econse- 
contriving to oppress the said Wheeler, proposes to earry out his | 


Its | 


| Central and South America. 


| 


| 
} 


Sterling fell to within % of a cent of this | 


As this decline comes 


} 


quence was the driving of bankrupt traders and unemployed arti- 
sans into agricultural pursuits, and that this, by reducing prices, 
had inereased the competition with which Germany was contend- 


ing. Bismarek thereupon frankly admitted that they had gone too 


far in this direction, said he had prohibite d further sales of silver, 
and on being told that our Government was about to eall a new bi- 
metallic convention, said his acceptance of the invitation would be 


immediate. He had, however, some curiosity to know what would 
happt nif the other governments addressed did not respond favor- 
ably, and was assured of the Judge’s hope that they would all refuse, 
based on his contident belief that ** our people would, in less than 
two years, imperatively demand the full and unqualitied remone- 
tization of silver,” and would, as silver mono-metallists, presently 
monopolize the trade of China, Japan, British India, Mexico, and 
These unhappy countries “ could not 
sell their raw materials to, nor purchase their manufactured goods 
from, people who used a much more costly metal as a standard of pay- 
But Bismarck would not listen to this selfish programme : 
others must co-operate 


ment.” 
‘(In this matter you must not act alone: 
with you.” The only other noticeable feature of the interview was 
Bismarek’s “ intense contempt for the arrogant pretenders who re- 
gard the doctrines of the British school of free-trade as absolute 
and indisputable propositions.” ‘* He characterized them as doe- 


that “doctors, clerevmen, and 


Datile 


thing of the details of public 


trinaires and closet-men,” and 
lawvers, but few of whom know a1 


affairs, are gceneri 


Wlv on that side.” 
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l ‘ ( s b power which in periods 


to determine whether suc- 
ee r bankruptey shall be the issue to men of limited means, no 
Such a 


how prudent, thrifty, and industrious thev mav be. 


, 
TELS smuch too great to be 


contided to any one, however com- 


quitable, and upright he may be; but it has been wielded 


by Mr. Goodman. How fit lhe to wield it, and how much credit 
he does to those who selected him, he has very fully revealed in the 
course of his evidence. A few extracts will illustrate his intelli- 


ally his knowledge of the business in which he is 


ence, and ¢ Spec 
engaged, and in which he passes for an expert. 
The examiner attempted to discover some rule or basis upon 
hich the violent and sweeping changes in tariffs that had been 
confessed to were made. The witness protested that they really did 
rest on reason, and were not the offspring of mere whim, nor, when 
secret, of simple favoritism: but he nowhere produced any sound 
reason for them, nor, indeed, much semblance of any rule or guide 
for his actions; but he finally asserted with some positiveness that 
the tirst condition in determining rates was the cost of transporta- 
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tien. In response to persistent questioning, he was obliged to admit, 


however, that he did not know the difference in cost between trans- 


porting potatoes and flour by the barrel, nor how much it cost to 
ul treight, or to handle fieight at termini, nor what effeet grades 
had on such cost, nor the cost per mile per ton or train, nor in which 
direction the most empty ears ran, nor how much additional cost it 
ould involve ea loaded instead of empty, and, in short. 
h t f th anv of the el nts which enter into 

the expense of freight carriage, though he also testified that I 
could get the information if he chose to ask forit. He could give no 
od reason for t present classification of freight, excepting some 
cue generalities respecting variations of value and bulk; but any 


attempt to define the relations between such variations and the 


otment of goods to classes, simply exposed anew the density of his 


enoranee. However, he is probably not alone so far as classifica- 
1 Is concerned. As it at present exists it is really a sort of un- 
4 . 1 . +7 + +4 ] H 
rimmed growth of years of custom, and is loaded down with the ex- 
escences and absurdities which usually charaeterize sueh growths. 
‘Can you tell us,” asked the examiner, * how much of the trans 
ortation expense is due to the handling of goods ?”—* Not to such 
1 extent as to give intelligent answers.” 
Ha ou any guess upon the subjeet of (the cost of) haul ? 
‘No, sir: Thave not the slightest idea.” 
‘Does the ease with whieh an article may be handled at the 
ti ini det ne the question whether it is to go into the first o1 
fourth class ?”-—** It does to a certain extent.” 
\fter some explanatory questions and answers: 
Then the terminal charges do not enter into consideration at 
in making this classification ‘* Not particularly at this time.” 


Certainly a frank acknowledgment of incompetency is bettet 
to skill: and for this reason Mr. Good- 


than unfounded pretensior 


1 
1. 


man is worthy of co endation. But there is something appalling 
in the facet that a great power over the well-being of vast eommuni- 
ties should be lodged h one so grossly and wilfully and almost 
Hoastiuil t a tor it MNtewe¢ t exere) 


The faets drawn out of him, in illustration of the practical 


dministration of his department, were as numerous and instrue- 
tive | | tions of his ine pacity poe i charges 
h h patrons ere ces ! compelled ft ( late 

) ) ( ere in oni Cc es TWwo \ tl ol one two 
( They had been issued with so little precision that the 
tness h elf could not tell the exact dav when even the most 
ree took effect. Between the ous local i ere wer 
bsolutely no tariffs in print, nor were there any at non-competitive 
points. The bulk of such business is done under special rates made 
from day to day, and for each shipper as he needs to ship. ‘* More 


than one-half of these special rates, and all the important ones, are 
of secreey.” If 
Mr. Goodman thought potatoes worth one dollar per barrel, his 
tariff would perhaps be twenty cents: if he thought them worth 
but half a dollar, he would obligingly cut his rate 


if one shipper should simply forward his potatoes as he would mail 


] ; x : ] . ] 
made verbally, and in many cases under a pledge 


+ 


to ten eents; but 


a letter, he would pay the twenty cents; while his neighbor who was 
astute enough to consult Mr. Goodman would get the same service 
done at one-half the cost. And here it should be remarked that 
Mr. Goodman never gives notice of tariff changes to any but those 
who choose to enquire of him. If a Western road lops off fifty 
per centum of the through-tariff to New York, Mr. Goodman’s 
road meekly aecepts the capricious decree, and he himself proceeds 
to consider how far it shall disturb his manuscript tariffs and verbal 
rates from Buffalo or from Utica. Sometimes Mr. Goodman thinks 
he will reduce, and sometimes he thinks he won’t. When he 
reduces, the Utica man can ship, and possibly at a profit; when 
he decides the other way, the Utica man has nothing for it but 
to stop business or lose money. He has, however, the satisfaction 
of knowing that his Chicago rival is very cheaply served, and is 
doing a rushing trade; all the larger that Utica is for the time 
under the ban of Mr. Goodman's indifference or caprice. 

The witness confessed that, while his regular tariff of charges 
from New York to Syracuse was thirty-seven, twenty-nine, twenty- 
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e, and eighteen cents per hundred pounds, according to class, he 
cave to special favorites in that city a rate of ten cents per] ed 
pounds on all classes; while from Ne York to Scher (130) 
niles less haul) the very lowest rate he ould give to his ce 

ends Was fiiteen cents pel hundred pe s It is I 0 
howeve hat some S LCUSANS STOO » hig 1 OO LT 
} he best of Schenectads Of co ren if ) 

( h plac maid the full tariff { ( l 

favor as Syra while Frankt von | 
T ceeorded so much as one single speci 
Frankfort is pledged to secrecy. The | 
rebv achieved is that Frankfort ships | 
er Will ship anything. Mr. Goodman will be tl s}) 

rrv and rate-making annoyance. ‘T' 0 

owever, it is safest to dwell in Milwaukeé ie C4 
mder his benign auspices ship from Troy, 1.501 
eost than he will accord to shipments Tro s Lo] 
miles. Why he should shower smiles on Syraecusans who ) 

New York City, and frown on such as ship trom the cit 
does not appear; and it is quite unlikely he could | 

an\ cood reason for the difference. It transpire 

evidence that if any recipient of a special rate was « 

wa other ro Col ite V6 ile }) 
from most local points only special 1 
himself debarred from shipping at | () 
erounds for discriminating rates between shipp Mr. G 
man advaneed was the relative quantities of | 
for carriage; but when pressed he was obliged 
kept ho ret rd of these respect ve amounts ( 

enorant of the volume of trafiie received 

hether the special rates really resulted in an iner 
He had no records to show, and apparently no kno 
the special rates he gave so lavishly vielded ai 
the were not below the actual cost of the work. 

> 
Mr. James H. Rutter, who fills tl 
ager on thi ume system of roads to } \ {x 

iched, was a less interesting witness than the latt a! 

ind most frequent reason for inability t 

ormation asked for was ‘* necessary unt 
o*V cutie be ne general in their nature I S ( 

Cust | muel ntedto. It was « evi 

value of not knowing too much. A compet 
such as he may pl ybablv be Vi ld ra fa oO] 

vith all matters related to so i oO! n L teat 
tion as the drawing-room-car questiol lk 
to believe his investigations would ot ( 
superiors. 

Mr. Royal C. Vilas, the general freight ag New \ 

Lake Erie, & Western Railway, is as well equipped, bot] 

t \J (, 
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should like to speak of some of the extraordina 
him, and notably of the ‘‘evener ” scandal, but « 


per 


The Chamber of Commerce could not more effectually for 


mand study, for the duties of his important post as M 
1 for his. If the two companies should exchange tl 


ould be difficult to determine which had the best « 


mit. 


their purposes than to have a careful digest made of t 


fuse 
pre 


full 


ed in this testimony. In its present shape it is necessarily too dif- 
» and lacking in arrangement to be generally read or t com- 
hended. The examination has been ably, and we think success- 

y, conducted, and the mass of ill-doing which it has brought 1 

| d 


will 
in t 


) 


Per 


yet bring to light before the sessions are closed, should 
he clearest possible way before the public judgment. 


THE ECONOMIC REVOLUTION IN GERMANY. 


? 
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R. W. D. KELLEY’S visit to Germany has been most opportune. 
He was sure of a cordial reception as a representative 
insylvania school of political economists, which is now 


in high 


of the 
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ireck himself did not disdain such tacties ; 


Prinee Bisma 


occasion 


sense 


of his 
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arangued the Houss 
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articulal the debate on the corn duties 
n the best stvle of an American Granger. 


tul 


espons bility he took up and made his own 








OD The 
elfish complaints of the great proprietors. Their taxes 
duly high; foreign grain was ruining them; their lands 

re coveres th mortgages; in short, relief must come if the 
( nel try ot the country Was to be saved! These 
nisehie | did their work. The heavy duties which the 

Gave t propo di were afterward doubled by the Diet with 

he ent of Prince Bismarck, and the consumers will now pas 

their contribution to the rescue of the squires and landlords of 

Easter P i 

Another instructive p in the comparison is the fanatical 
M y of the protectionist majority. Becoming early con- 
cious of their power, they became at the same time utterly deat 

to the olce either of reason or of caution, eut debate off im- 

patiently on many occasions, treated the subject as belonging exelu- 

ively to themselve dl curtly repulsed almost every suggestion 
nade by members of the minority. In the House of Representatives 
at Washington the majority can also be tyrannical, but only under 
certain well-defined conditions. There are various intlexible rules 
Which, under English parliamentary law, must be observed, and 


Which are, on the whole, regarded with a perhaps technical but not 
In Germany there is nothing of the sort. A 


time by 


unchivalrous respect. 


bare majority can stifle discussion at any a so-called Schluss- 


Antraqg, or motion to close debate: and even during debate the 


Speaker can control affairs almost arbitrarily through his power of 


recognizing such deputies as he chooses out of those who have an- 


nounced in writing their desire to speak. Herr von Forekenbeck, 


so long as he was President of the Diet, was scrupulously impartial 


in the exereise of his discretion. But Herr von Seydewitz, whose 
personal intentions are doubtless no less honorable, was neverthe- 
less elected exclusively as a partisan speaker, and, having besides 


determined to avenge itself for vears of igno- 


majority which wa 
ble impotence, has found himself more than onee in the disagreeable 
necessity of enforcing resolutions contrary to every sentiment of 
jastice. To make use of the observation which the late John Stuart 
Mill once applied to another question, the more the protectionists 
-traders’ argu- 
natural 

Their 


parliamentary intolerance was only one consequence of this singular 


became convinced of their inability to meet the free 
more certain they became that their cause had a 


strength above and beyond all argument. 


ment the 


and sentimental 


delusion. 

The third tendeney which this unfortunate affair reveals is in 
many respects the most deplorable of all. We mean the open con- 
tempt has been displayed for the authority not only of 
specialists, but of educated and: thinking men in general. The 
controlled the situation. This interpretation of 
the case is not our.own, and is not ironical as might be supposed, 


which 
‘ practical men” 


but is a great favorite of the Government press and the Government 
speakers, and did splendid service during the debates. Now, bya 
singular coincidence, the “‘ practical men” were all in favor of the 
protectionist scheme. One of them, perhaps the most “ practical ” 
of all, was Herr Stumm, a great iron manufacturer; and the ap- 
pearance of this deputy as the leader of the iron men, speaking and 
voting under the applause of the Government, for the highest pos- 
sible protective duties in favor of his own wares, was one of the most 
shameless exhibitions that the floor of a legislative body can afford. 
The rich country squires at the extreme Right are also “ practical 
men,” and they carried the grain duties against the “‘ theorists,” the 
‘book-men,” the ‘literary fellers” of the Left. That Germany 
has always had her Camerons, Murphys, and Joneses is, of course, 
no secret, but this is probably the first time that they ever won so 
cynical and complete a vietory over the culture and intellect of the 
country. 

One of the protectionist speakers paid the Chancellor an indiffer- 
ent compliment when he said that instead of starting the movement 
he simply saw it coming and put himself at the head of it. This 
was an absurd error. The only movement up to the time of Prince 
Bismarek’s pronunciamiento last December had been a some- 
what languid and modest one, supported by the Liberals rather 


in favor of the introduction of imperial 


than the Conservatives, 


Nation. 
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taxes, and thereby the creation of an imperial revenue, to take 
the place of the matriculary contributions of the states. It was in- 
It was a centraliz- 
ing plan, since it was to put the Treasury on an independent foot- 
ing, Whereas now it is compelled, to use Prince Bismarck’s phrase, 
to beg for its funds from state to state. These imperial taxes were 
practically obliged to be indirect; and it was proposed to take im- 
port duties on tea, coffee, tobacco, and so forth, and on the latter an 
excise rate. With the outlines of such a scheme the Liberals were 
satistied. But they insisted that after the abolition of the matri- 
culary contributions, which were voted by the Diet from year to 


tended to be almost exclusively a fiscal reform. 


year, While the proposed indirect taxes were to be permanent, some 
other arrangement ought to be made securing Parliament's control 
of the purse. This seems a modest demand, but it is proved to have 
a momentous importance, for parliamentary control of the purse 
what and the first 
being to make the revenues independent, he applied himself to that 


was just Bismarek wished to abolish; step 
task with characteristic energy, and, in so far as his relations to 
parties were concerned, with characteristic unscrupulousness. The 
fact that the National Liberals had been his chief allies for a decade 
counted for nothing as soon as they ceased blindly to register his 
decrees. He turned from them to the Clericals and extreme Con- 
servatives as easily as he would exchange one coat for another. But 
the Clericals, coming from manufacturing districts, are mostly pro- 
tectionists, and the rural Conservatives were readily made such by 
the tempting offer of the grain duties, which at first had seemed 
incredible; and in this way the “‘movement” was called into life. 
Duties for revenue and duties for protection were tacked together 
in such a form that the Liberals who favored the former were com- 
pelled to accept the latter, and the Clericals who favored the latter 
were compelled to accept the former. The only question was, which 
faction should be taken and which rejected; and this depended on 
the so-called guaranties. The Liberals demanded security for the 
privileges of parliament; the Clericals, security for the*rights of the 
states—in other words, for the federal principle. But the federal 
principle being also dear to the reactionists, they hastened to accept 
the proposition of the Centre; and the constitutional guaranties of 
the Liberals being hateful to Bismarck, he consecrated the rival 
and then the work was done. Protection was triumphantly 
carried by a two-thirds vote. For the first time since 1866 the Na- 
tional Liberals found themselves in the minority and isolated from 
the Government, and from this position they are not likely soon to 


} . 
ieague, 


escape. 


THREE DEATHS. 
Lonpon, July 22. 

I: NGLISH society has been disturbed just now by some painful and 

4 touching incidents. First, I note the death and solemn 
burial in Westminster Abbey of Lord Lawrence. As you know, he was 
the last of Indian statesmen who crowned a purely Indian career by fill- 
ing the highest post in the government of that great dependency. Prac- 
tically, he saved India during the Mutiny, and his administration of it as 
viceroy was directed towards the consolidation of its resources, and the 
limitation of those projects of territorial extension which found favor 
with some governors before and after him, whose knowledge of India was 
picked up during their term of office. Mr. Bright in one of his late 
speeches describes his coming across a newly-nominated governor- 
general in a railway carriage, and finding him armed with a series of 
‘«T will wager,” said Mr. Bright, ‘‘that that is Mill’s ‘ His- 
So it turned out to be. That is the basis of 


must 


volumes. 
tory of British India.’ ” 


knowledge which most governor-generals endeavor to lay before setting 


out, and on it the advisers into whose hands they fall endeavor to build 
a superstructure of aggressive and ambitious plans. The late Lord 
Lawrence’s varied experience of nearly every department of Indian ad- 
ministration qualified him to be his own adviser, and to control the large 
projects of military men and political residents ambitious of action and 
distinction. The phrase of ‘‘ masterly inactivity,” which was applied to 
his system, marks its essential character. During the last year of his 
life his strenuous opposition to the Indian policy of Lord Lytton, and 
especially his seceptance of the chairmanship of the Afghan Committee, 
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made him the centre of heated and angry controversy. How heated and 
angry that controversy was, and into what regions it penetrated, one fact 
sufficiently discloses. It is well known to all readers of the newspapers 
that one of the special functions which the Queen has assumed to herself 
since her widowhood has been that of consoler-general to all persons of a 
certain degree of political or personal distinction, men or women, simi- 
larly afflicted. 
dolence or sympathy to a bereaved husband or wife in the official or high 


Her Majesty never fails to administer a telegram of con- 


Until within a few days no message of this kind had 
the widow of for a 


social classes, 
been to 
term ruled India in her name, and to whom more than any one else 
the fact is due that the Indian Empire was not lost to the Queen in the 


sent the great Indian statesman who 


Mutiny. 

The political partisanship which has penetrated into the Court, and 
the personal likings and dislikings which have been indulged and freely 
displayed, have passed the limits of that wise restraint observed during 
the earlier years of her Majesty’s reign. Some of the Queen’s most illus- 
trious ministers have experienced it ; but hitherto the resentment and 
animosity have not passed the bounds of the grave. The contrast which 
has distinguished the later years of the Queen’s reign—the last half-dozen 
years of it, in fact—from the seven-and-thirty years which preceded, is 
often exaggerated in popular talk, but it is real. 
The theoretic doctrine of the position of the Queen in the Goy- 


The explanation of it 
is easy. 
ernment which the Prince Consort derived from his German training, 
and which were embodied in the maxims and counsels of Baron Stock- 
mar, are in close harmony with those views of personal rule which form 
For the first time in her 


reign the Queen has a Prime Minister whose disposition is to encourage 


the political philosophy of Lord Beaconsfield. 


instead of checking the ideas of monarchical authority which are natural 
to every crowned head—and this not entirely from servility or as a mat- 
The practical 
good sense of the Prince Consort, which restrained his action through the 
Queen far within the limits of his theory, has not transmitted itself to 
of her 


ter of personal management, but from real sympathy. 


any adviser equally near the throne. During the greater part 


reign the Queen was surrounded by statesmen older than herself, on whose 
wisdom and experience she relied. Sir Robert Peel and the Duke of Wel- 
lington, Lord Melbourne and Lord Russell, Lord Lansdowne, Lord Aber- 
deen, and the late Lord Derby had the authority of age and of services to 
give weight to their counsels and remonstrances. Even they, however, 
They had to reckon with the 


could scarcely say, °° Ego eft regina mea.” 
distinct personal views and wishes of the Queen and to make large con- 
cessions to them, as the ‘ Memoirs of the Prince Consort,’ perhaps prema- 
turely, shows. Now, however, the Queen is surrounded by men who are 
younger in years or in political life than herself, and who by policy or 
temperament, or through conscious inexperience, rather follow than lead, 
During the whole of the Queen’s reign, as during that of her predeces- 
sors, the personal power of the sovereign has been a larger element in 
constitutional monarchy than the majority of her people have supposed, 
It is only, however, within the last few years that the working of the ma- 
chine has been deliberately laid bare to the publie view, the wheels within 
wheels disclosed, and the principle of the mechanism acknowledged. It 
may be doubted whether this candor is expedient. With the return of 
the Liberal party to power, whenever that may take place, and certainly 
with a new reign, the adoption of the constitutional system as it was 
believed to be is morally inevitable. The fact that English 
archy was less limited than it was fancied will probably lead to further 
limitation. 

The merely formal representation of the Queen and the Prince of 
Wales at Lord Lawrence’s funeral is in striking contrast with the pres- 
ence of both, and of other members of the royal family, at the funeral of 
the late Prince Louis Napoleon, at Chiselhurst. 
doubt prompted the display. The unhappy circumstances of the poor 
boy’s death, the relations of intimacy which he had sustained with our 
own princes, the natura! compassion of a reigning for an exiled sover- 


mon- 


Personal feelings no 


eign, and of an actual for a dispossessed heir-apparent, go for a good 
deal in matters of this kind. It must be remembered, too, that no official 
civilities have been wanting towards the French Republic. There was 
proper recognition of M. Grévy during the Queen’s passage this year 
through Paris. The Prince of Wales breakfasted with M. Gambetta 


during the Exhibition of 1878, and is said to have left upon the present 
President of the Chamber the impression that he would make a very good 
sort of a king for England. 
did mingle with personal feeling in the display at Chiselhurst. 


the 24th of May the sympathy of 


Still, there can be no doubt that political 
In the 
tiers and 


courtiers 


struggle which followed 
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of the Court was notoriously with Marshal MacMahon and the Due d 
Broglie. A Bonapartist or Orleantst restoration was held to be the 


thing for France. The contrast between constitutional monarehy, as it 
England, and a Napoleonic empire is one which flatters our sense of 
superior capacity for parliamentary rule. The spectacle of a peaceful 
republic, industrious and orderly, at our very doors, excites a certain 


disquietude in courtly circles whieh is not of course openly avowed, 


which is searcely self-acknowledged, but which is not the less real. It 
had a good deal todo with the exaggerated manifestations which followed 
on the news of Prince Louis Napoleon's death, and the reception of his 


body in England. It prompts the injudicious suggestion which has | 


made, and to which Dean Stanley has given a hasty assent, to the et 


of a memorial to the Prince in Westminster Abbey. This proposal, how 


ever, seems to have outrun the public sentiment ; numerous protests have 


been made and are being made against it, and there is some like 


it will not be persisted in. The Dean of Westminster is an excellent ma 


who, if he is somewhat spoiled by being a courtier, yet is a redeeming 
fluence in the Court. If some virtue goes out of him, it sinto it. The 
suggestion with which he has complied came from t Pi f Wales 
and had the sympathy of the Queen, and this was enough to make it wel 
come to him. But this was not all. The Dean takes a peculiar view of 1 
Abbey of which he is the guardian. He regards it as a sort of histori 
seum, of which he is the curator, and for the time lx t! SSUSS 
He is as eager to add to his collection as a coleopterist « rumist 

is to acquire a rare beetle or a scarce coin. The Dear t 1 
snatcher. Scareely a man of high eminence dies whose remains D 
Stanley does not strive to acquire for the Abbey ; and va 

be had, a monument or bust to supply the place. The D 
eagerness of an enthusiastic collector, and, as is the habit of 

is sometimes more impressed with the rarity than the wort! { 

The undesirability of offending the sensibilities of the French Repu 
and the inconvenience of opening a sort of Bonapartist chapel in W 
minster Abbey, will probably lead to a reconsideration of the m 

its abandonment. It is undesirable that we should have am 


grimages, headed by M. Paul de Cassagnac., 
The death of the lady whose pleasure it was to be ki 


title of the second of her four husbands, as Frances Cot 

grave, removes a conspicuous figure from English society. The daug 

of John Braham, the vocalist, whose real name was Abraham, he f 
was a succession of social conquests. It illustrates strikingly t] 

trine of the closing essay in George Eliot’s last volume. Theophrastus 
Such might have appealed to her career and pos isa proof of tl 
tellectual power of the Jews, and their capacity of becoming masters in 
the communities in which but lately they were despised and proscribed 
outlaws. In polities, in finance, in journalism, in society, Jews are 


playing the principal parts. A Jew is Prime Minister ; a Jewish house 
controls in a great degree the political finance of the country ; a family 


of Jews are the proprietors and managers of the most largely circulated 


and, for its own purposes, the most skilfully conducted newspaper in 
England, or perhaps in the world ; a Jewish girl, the daughter of a pub 


society, rebuffing or ad- 


; 


lic ballad-singer, became a sort of mistress of 


mitting to her favor some of the haughtiest and most squeamish mem- 
bers of our old nobility. Lady Waldegrave’s receptions in Carlton House 
gardens and her hospitalities at Strawberry Hill have often been de 
scribed. The marriage of a niece of Horace Walpole Lord 
Waldegrave who was * governor ” of George IIL. when Prince of Wales, 
and afterwards Prime Minister of George II., brought lebrated 
Twickenham house into the family of the late Lady Waldegrave’s first 
With all their property left away from t 


s with th 


the « 


and second husbands. wir own 
family, to whom nothing has descended but a poverty-stricken earldom, 
it became hers in full possession. The report is that by her 
return to the family after the death of her present husband, Lord Car- 
lingford, who, as Mr. Chichester Fortescue, was a member of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Cabinet, and had a large share in the preparation and carrying 
Bold and adven- 


will it will 


asures of that Government. 


and kindly, a mistress of the arts of manage- 


out of the great Irish me 
turous, generous, frank, 
ment, Lady Waldegrave’s career, if ever it be fully recorded, will be 
political romance of Lord 


as strange and as piquant a story as the 
Beaconsfield’s life. Though belonging to opposite sides in politics, their 
sympathy was strong, and Lord Beaconsfield was a frequent guest at 
Strawberry Hill. Indeed, the way in which the Jews hold together and 
play into each other’s hands while playing on society is remarkable, 
Minister, financier, and journalist uncerstand cach other and work to- 
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tion, influenced the last general « on in Canada. But at the las 
o neral election the question was hardly before the country. It was 


med to have heen settled in the late Parliament, ind fe Ww ol 


expected that it would be revived I will venture to sav that it did 
not turn a vote in any provine but Quebec. Even in Quebec, the people 


who had sustained Letellic  & 


local election and on the 


Lieutenant-Go. member of tl 


ree-Trad« party, at the 


provincial question, 


gave a large majority in favor of the Protectionist leader 


at the rene ral 


The last general election turned on the tariff. [f there was anything 


se that ma 


terially contributed to the Conservative victory, it was the 
nal ascendency of the leader, Sir John Macdonald, whose de linquen- 
es had been forgotten and whose popularity had revived 

Yours faithfully, 


Toronto, August 2 ™ 


GOLDWIN SMITH. 
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Notes. 
} B- LIPPINCOTT & CO. have in preparation * Memoirs of Henry 
eye <Armitt Brown,’ together with four historical orations, edited by 
Prof. J. M. Hoppin, of Yale College. The 
number of subseribers at 82.50 per copy. 


edition will be limited to the 

—Nos. 4-6 (vol. xi.) of the 
Bulletin of the Essex Institute contains valuable ‘‘ Notes on the Native 
and extensively introduced Woody Plants of Essex County, Mass.,” by 
Mr. John Robinson. They form in effect a manual of reference to the 
specimens in the Botanical Department of the Peabody Academy of 


Science, of which a heliotype view showing the arrangement adorns the 
Bulletin. —Mr. Warren Upham begins in the American Naturalist for 
August a series of papers on the ‘‘ Formation of Cape Cod,” which will 
interest all the coast dwellers from Provincetown to Perth Amboy. Inthe 
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the two island Tractarian leaders who followed D1 


one, sand, and | they proceeded from Oxford (so 


7,000 to 12,600 feet in height, would appear between 
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groups, ‘‘ clothed on their sides and top with coral limes 
lava, and solid rock, with yellowish brown soil 
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evs.” The marched from Clapham to Oxford.” This he supports not only by various 
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l ruished examples, but by showing the spiritual nexus, and his fu- 
7 eems complete On the whole, however, he concludes that 
t preparatory agent in co-operation with the Roman Chureh is 
var now so actively waged against belief.”  Ilis article is likely to 

| ed l, eS illy as it appears in the Brit Quarter] 
hic) not entirely ived the reproach of * existing as an organ for 


the political Dissenters” long ago brought against 
reason may perhaps be found in the 
want of luminousness and pointedness in Mr. Gladstone’s manner, which 


ious literary study in itself. Tle is always copious to 


extravagance, but here, for the very reason doubtless that he felt himself 
bound to write dispassionately, he loses the measure of directness and 
simplicity which, in writing of Bulgaria or in speaking of Lord Beacons- 
fi his unchecked personal ardor attains for hin Ile seems to occupy 


very much the sume position that he held when Macaulay controverted 


his youthful argument upon the Apostolic Succession, and, as we say, 
the pith of his article on ‘The Evangelical Movement,” et seems 
to be a subtle defence of Ritualism. At the same time he cannot be ac- 

«lof lacking the Evangelical spirit. In a dozen places in his paper 


he refers to the erving faults of the Establishment, past and present, he 
return to the 


and his passing tributes to Wesley and Whitetir 


loes full honor to the Evangelical! ‘preaching of Christ,” 


d are as ¢ vidently genu- 


ine as his mention of Hook and Keble His sketch of the Evangelical 
movement's rise and progress is elaborate ; he nowhere explicitly excuses 
what are termed ** Ritualist vagaries,” and, indeed, it may -be said that 
what he urges in their defence is urged indirectly and in palliation. 
Furthermore, on every other page there is a paragraph of digression upon 
some strictly extraneous matter which compels him to observe constantly 
that it is foreign to his ** present purpos *: so that what his ** present 


* even is. it is difficult to discover with thorough satisfaction. 


purpose 


Ilis essay has the air of beginning anywhere and tending any whither. 
There is a manifest introduction, but where it terminates there is no ready 
There see 


means of ascertaining ms in all the fourteen pages no propo- 


sition distinetly advanced—no distinct ‘* statement in words about a 
thing.” It presupposes great technical erudition, and of its style the 
following sentence is not an unfair illustration: ‘A far larger and 
deeper problem is, of course, presented to us when we enquire, in connec- 
tion with these differences, what front the Christianity of the country, 
and especially the great Anglican community, is to present to the disin- 
tegrating movement, which, however premature in its songs of triumph 
over Christianity, has undoubtedly made a progress which some years 
ago would have seemed incredible, 


in the business of sapping the foun- 


dations of belief in individual minds.” Demosthenes was fond of long 
sentences, but his differed from Mr. Gladstone’s in having, as a distin- 
guished Greek professor once observed, ‘*a snapper on the end.” 

M. Renan has written an explanation of that part of his Academy 
address which offended Germany, in the form of a ‘* Lettre A un Ami 
d’Allemagne.” This supposititious friend having informed him that what 
he had said had been regarded in Germany as the utterance of an enemy, 
he writes in reply that such a judgment is superficial, and proceeds in a 
pamphlet of a dozen pages to elaborate rather than extenuate his criti- 
He explains, however, ‘‘J’ai pu aller & Vencontre de certaines 
je n’ai pas dit un 
M. Renan does not, to speak famil- 


cism. 
opinions des militaires et des hommes d’état de Berlin ; 
mot contre l’Allemagne et son génie.” 
iarly, carry very heavy guns for use in conflicts other than those which be- 
Even in that he does not command the 
one recalls the remark of the late 
‘*T know of no theologian with so intimate a knowledge of 


long to his particular province 
respect of wholly unimaginative rivals ; 
M. Doudan : 
Oriental flora.” 
books almost read themselves—what he says is always interesting because 


Sut, aside from the charm which his writings have—his 


he always moves in the sphere of ideas, because he is always concerned 
with truths rather than with facts, and with truths of a spiritual order. 
The manifestations of the human spirit occupy him to the exclusion of 
systems and theories on the one hand and practice on the other. In this 
essay, With all his accustomed elegance and more than his accustomed 
precision, he examines what may be called the Berlin ideal—unless Prince 
tismarck objects to the word ‘ ideal” as in itself involving sentimental- 
ism—and the flaws he finds in it are worth attention, notably at the pre- 
sent time. It disdains everything that is not force, he says, and its 
and he draws a vivid contrast between the 


heroes are ** hommes de fer”; 
Germany of to-day and the Germany of fifty or sixty years ago—the Ger- 
To that Germany, ‘noble, intelligent, and profound,” 
It learned idealism of Fichte, | 
faith in humanity of Herder, the poetry of the moral sense of Schiller, 


many of Goethe. 


France, in M, Renan’s view, owed much. 


Nation. 
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abstract duty of Kant. It imagined—‘*‘ voyez notre naiveté”—that the 
German nation would become united after the principles laid down by 
Fichte or Kant, and then would appear in the great European confede- 
ration a people philosophical, rational, a friend of every kind of liberty, 
the enemy of the old superstitions, and having for its symbol justice and 
the ideal. Instead of this, profound discontent reigns in united Germany ; 
whereas ordinarily after victory repression is needless, the Government 
is constantly occupied with measures restricting liberty ; it has made of 
the people a nation organized for war, and, like the knights of the six- 
teenth century, hampered by its armor ; socialist agitation, at once a 
malady and a symptom, is rife; in constitutional government no progress 
has been made ; its parliamentary life is no more brilliant, free, or fertile 
than that of other peoples ; statesmen are rigorously preoccupied with 
restrictions, repressions, and coercive measures ; there is no succession to 
Goethe and Schiller and Heine ; the military service is designed to foster 
Junkerism to the destruction of the finest flower of literary genius, and 
the social condition tends to the same result; the campaign against 
Ultramontanism has not advanced the question of the separation of 
church and state a step; finally, the idea of ruling humanity by love of 
humanity, by lofty, liberal, and sympathetic sentiments, is laughed at 
and treated as a sentimental and pretentious notion by her new masters, 
men of « cold and arid school, who tend to destroy rather than to develop 


Germany. Such, at least, is the substance of M. Renan’s indictment. 


—On the other hand, his essay is worth reading for its exposition of 
M. Renan’s own ideal, from which Anglo-Saxons may pardonably con- 
clude that there is a juste m//reu somewhere, not thought of by M. Renan- 
What is supposed to be the typical French ideal is easy to parody, and a 
good deal of not too discriminating ridicule has been poured upon that 
part of M. Renan’s reception address which demanded ‘* captains with 
sonorous battle-cries.” Such ridicule is cheap, it may be said, but it 
would hardly be so common, perhaps, if it had not an element of jus- 
tice in it. Our notion of what the Frefch mean by ‘ g/oire” is not 
utterly removed from the contempt which the cockney felt for a nation 
** Well.” said his friend, ‘* we eall it bread: 
“Oh! but you know it ¢s bread,” 


that called bread ** pain.” 
what’s the difference ?” was his reply. 
Still, it is very far from necessary to misunderstand M. Renan in order to 
recognize the inadequacy of his ideal, its moral weakness and its lack of 
seriousness. These things go without saying, he would no doubt rejoin, 
but that is very much the view that men who are religious only on Sun- 
days maintain towards religion. ‘* La grandeur oblige,” ** L’homme qui 
‘La lit- 
térature suppose une socité gaie, brillante, facile, disposée a rire d’elle- 


a obéi est 4 jamais perdu pour certaines délicatesses de la vie,” 
méme,’’ ** Nous ne comprenons pas qu’on régne sur le monde sans gran- 
deur, sans ¢clat”—a dozen such sentences carry an implication which 
Prince Bismarck is quite right in disregarding, if not in disdaining. They 
undoubtedly contain a measure of truth which Teutonic races are not 
likely to overvalue, but one wonders in reading them if M. Renan would 
thoroughly appreciate a distinction very forcibly made once by Mr. Car- 
lyle : *** These poor, persecuted Scotch Covenanters’ said I to my enquir- 
ing Frenchman, in such stinted French as stood at command, ‘ils 
s’en appelaient’—‘ A la postérité,’ interrupted he, helping me out. ‘Ah! 
monsieur, non, mille fois non! They appealed to the Eternal God, not 
to posterity at all. C’était différent !” 


—The ‘ Key to Domesday, showing the Method and Exactitude of its 
Mensuration,’ exemplified from the Dorset survey by the Cheshire histo- 
rian, the Rev. R. W. Eyton, isa full source of painstaking and erudite 
information upon a puzzle-ground for scholars from the eleventh century 
itself. Has anybody satisfactorily defined a Domesday hide, which one 
of our latest archeologists with good reason maintains is ‘‘ variable ac- 
cording to the arability or pasturability of the land”? The Atheneum is 
so well satisfied with Mr. Eyton’s book as to wish that it were in his 
mind **to do for Domesday Book, taken as a whole, what he has done so 
thoroughly and so conscientiously for one only of the counties surveyed.” 
Mr. Eyton is clear that the perfica or virga contains 164 feet, and sets the 
quarentena at 40, and the /ewua, /euca, or leuga at 7,920 feet. The lineal 
acra, quite distinct from the square acre, is fixed at 4 pertica, while the 
square or areal acre equals 160 pertice of 50} square yards each. Ten 
areal acres are put to one square guarentena, twelve of these latter making 
the areal league. 

—It isa curious fact that Diez’s ‘ Poesie der Troubadours’ (Zwickau, 
1826) and ‘ Leben und Werke der Troubadours’ (1829) still constitute the 
best history of Provengail poetry. The Nation has called attention from 
time te time to the shortcomings of Diez’s successors. The books, how- 
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iracter only, and were entitled to some indulgence on this account. 
The latest work on this subject is so pretentious, and at the same time so 
nuch worse in many respects than those above mentioned, that it de- 
We allude to the * Historia Politi 


s the severest treatment. i 
by Don Victor Balaguer (Madrid, 1878-79), 





1 


Literaria de los Trovadores, 
The first two volumes contain seven preliminary discourses, and the bio- 

aphies of sixty-four troubadours As Bartsch in his * Grundriss’ 
names four hundred and sixty, it will be seen that Seftor Balaguer’s work 
will probably extend to six or seven volumes. The plan of the work is 
precisely that of Millot’s * Histoire Littéraire des Troubadours’* (Paris, 
1802), which, it is within bounds to say, Balaguer has lifted bodily. So 
marefaced a piece of literary borrowing we have never seen. Page after 
page of biographical notices are transferred literally, while constant us 
<s made of Millot’s prose translations from the Provencal, which are 
pied down to italics, omissions, and punctuation—and all this without 
word of acknowledgment. The character of the author’s own studies 
nay be seen from his statement in his Prologo that he had colleeted 
materials for his work from the various libraries of France for two years 
before he knew of the existence of R iynouard’s ‘Choix des Potsies des 
Troubadours.’ An utter lack of scientific method characterizes the whole 
work. In the entire six hundred and sixty pages there are four citations 
of works by volume and page. Of all the Provengal texts used not one is 
referred to its source, although most of them are taken from Raynouard, 
whose erroneous theory of the origin of the Romance languages Balaguer 
seems to share. He also accepts too readily Nostradamus’s fabulous 
stories, among them that of William of Cabestaing, now thoroughly ex- 
ploded. 


the various classes of poetry and on the courts of love, the very existence 


The preliminary discourses are superficial, especially those on 
of which Diez disproved fifty years ago. We trust Provengal scholars 
will not be led by its attractive appearance and pretentious character to 
purchase this worthless abstract of Millot. 


JOHNSON’S RELIGION OF CHINA.* 

‘(HIS work, comprising 1,000 pages less one, is a marvel of labor and re- 

search. It isa further instalment in the execution of a great pur- 
pose undertaken by its author—viz., the investigation of the character of 
the Oriental religions and their relation to fhaf religion which contains 
universal elements, or is governed by universal laws, such as historical 
continuity, reaction, ideal demand and supply. Sucha universal religion, 
though it exists not in a concrete form, may be justly idealized and rea- 
soned upon. It is, in other words, the religion of humanity. The design 
of the author, then, would be to detect these elements or laws in the reli 
gions he surveys, and so bring them within the common verus that, so 
far, binds together the human race, and, we may add, proves its common 
origin and eventual destiny. The vast labor required for such enquiry, 
and the penetration necessary for carrying it out with any hope of suc- 
cess, must be evident to all. The religions of the East, except Christi- 
anity, are still, as far as our knowledge of them goes, wrapt in obscurity 
What we 


know of the Vedas leaves us almost as ignorant of the genius of the In- 


As concerns India, its sacred books have vet to ve translated. 
dian mind as we were before. They are grand in their simplicity, but 
uninstructive in the solution of the great questions which, if they did not 
grow out of them, followed after them, and perplexed the minds of thou- 
sands of subtle thinkers. We have only a fragmentary knowledge of the 
Upanishads, and the whole of the Indian theology is founded on these. 
With respect to the Vedanta, although we have excellent summaries of 
its doctrine, yet, until the formidable list of Upanishads named by Cole- 
brooke at the beginning of section ix. of his work on the ‘ Philosophy of 
the Hindus’ be translated, we cannot be said to have a thorough knowl- 
edge of its origin and development. Mr. 
think that the Vedanta owes very much of its dogma, if not its origin, to 


Janerjea, indeed, seems to 


the speculations of Buddhist controversialists ; and in this many others 
But if the religions of India are yet only half known 
to us, what shall we say about China ? What do we know of the relt- 
gious life of the three hundred and fifty million human beings who in- 
habit that mountain-girt empire? Next to nothing. We have their 


agree with him. 


books, some of them well translated ; but what do we know of their lives? 
And if we do not know the character of a nation’s inner life, we cannot 
pretend to be acquainted with its religion; for book-religion is one thing, 
and the belief and life of a people, very often, another. 








** Oriental Religions and their relation to Universal Religion. China. By Samu 
Johnson.’ Boston : Houghton, Osgood & Co. 


Nation. 
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The only way to review such a work as that before us is to say so 


thing as to its object ul method, and then st ! 

the field of its research for illustration. We have said s 

the object of the book. It is professedly intended 
elements in the Chinese religious character the Possess f which 
proves them, In this particu ir at ieast, to belong to the g 3 
federation of the world. We confess the object appears t ' . 
one. We may think we have found out some touches in the p 
harmonize with our conceptions of what must iniversal, but un 
nately the field is so vast, and our actual knowl ly l its tru i 

so contracted, that what we take to belong to 1 vhole mav inde 

only exceptional, and therefore deceptive in its liracter in the s 
after the object named. And as we confess this to be ir view of 
case, We must add that, notwithstanding all the irning and t “ { 
ful amount of detail contained in the book bet is, W iN 

with something like disappointment, because we do on tind ours 
satisfied that the object has been attained : nor do we { tw \ 
any very distinct apprehension of what it is in the relig ( —_ 
far as they are Chinese, which brings the people of \ 
federation we have named. In fact, the very startling S 

be answered first, Has China any religion at all ?—that is, any 

of itsouwn. If we take the word religion to mean the act 

the opposite, in fact, of negligere), then undoubtedly the Cl < 

most religious people in the world, for their who ife is | 

basis of remembering the teaching of their ancestors, particularly \ 
and Shun. And, in fact, perhaps this is / element wl nnects 
them religiously with the rest of the world. But it is evid 

remember ” is only one factor in the definition of the word rel 

we remember, and with whaf view we bring ourselves to remember. thes 
are further elements in the question ; and if it be necessary, i rf 
entitle a people to be called religious, that t ey remember so et} : 
more than their social duties, with a view to something beyond the 4 


sent life, then we can hardly find out from their books, at least, 
Chinese as a distinct people have any religious life of their own 

But if the object of Mr. Johnson's work appears to us more or less an 
impossible one to reach, the method of the work both for its originality 
and wonderful completeness demands the highest commendation. W 


may be known of the Chinese can certainly be found out from th 


methodical arrangement of the materials in the work before us, lr} 
method is, first of all, to select certain leading divisions under whi 
the enquiry may be exhaustively conducted—(these divisions are five in 
number, named as follows: (1) Elements, (2) Structures, (3) Sages, (4 
seliefs, (5) Philosophy)—and then in the several divisions to search 
fundamental ideas, which in some way or other tend to illustrate the sul 


ject of enquiry. It need hardly be remarked that to follow the author 
through the field he has chosen would be impossible in a mere review of 
the work. Suffice it to say that no task could have been more conscien- 
tiously fulfilled than that which his own method exacted from him. Ea¢ 

division might, indeed, be the substance of a separate treatise The only 
fear we have is that the very thoroughness of the author’s research may 
tend rather to embarrass the reader, and burden his memory with facts a1 

conclusions too numerous to be carried forward in the caleulation in which 
he is engaged. In one of the subdivisions of the work, viz.. that which 


treats upon **language “ (the third subdivision under the hea 


ture), we find many remarks of an interesting character. Nothing, we 

imagine, can throw more light on the genesis and growth of the religious 

idea in man than the words or symbols used in the earliest ag 

sent the Divinity, or the highest object of worship. In this there is an 

absolute agreement in all the typical races of mankind. If we take the 

earliest Aryan symbol, it will be found in the figure 
“OM.” 


tion of three signs which respectively indicated the sun, the 


which undoubtedly 
stood for the mystical syllable This symbol is merely the june- 
moon, and 
the stars. It is simply this : In cases too numerous to mention this 
symbol is found for the purpose of indicating ** the Highest,” or the ob- 
ject of divine worship. The curious reader may refer only to the Pali 
inscription found in Burnouf’s ‘ Lotus,’ p. 438. But what we want to 
observe is that this idea of something ** high” or ‘‘ exalted” is also con- 
tained in the Chinese symbol }, which by its very structure (and, we may 
add, its acknowledged significance) indicates that which is high or exalted 
above the earth : and, therefore, amongst the Japanese is translated by 
** Kami “—/.e., God—and in the Chinese itself is the principal factor in the 
composition of the term Shang-ti, which is regarded by the best-informed 
Sinologists as the only correct rendering of our word for the Divinity. 


‘ 


(shamaim), 


And now compare with this the Semitic word for ‘* heaven’ 
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ie heart.” or ‘1 mind,” as appertain- © ship accounts for the differences in daily life and habits which separats 
. rsely lt tt 1 Buddhist | } vinb 3 used to this peopie so nspicuously from the rest of the world. 
\ Sar ! \ ' tt vhicl 
rendered by ** breath,” ** soul,” ete., but which rURENNE’S ‘NORTH AMERICA, # 
quai to the ° hest self” or tl ‘supreme existence Now, ‘bapderd TURENNE, who spent fourteen months in the United Stat 
in Ul t Chit , to be compounded of ind in Canada, differs in many respects from the ordinary Frene] 
ke, Which represents the crescent oft i n, and three dots, traveller, and the difference is greatly to the advantage of his readers 
tod etl ta Hove the } n; in other words, this primitive sym- As a rule, a Frenchman, particularly a Parisian, away from his beloved 
gned to signify t “mgs re‘ Atiman, so that the wor- Paris, would not be charmed even with Utopia. He eats no dinners as 
0D ees W China at the tim rood as those at the Café Anglais ; sees no plays as enjoyable as those at 
s ena rwa \nd 1 nnect these three he Francais, and meets no people as witty as the Parisian, or as happy 
urs with the th PSer igin, used for ** Adona is the French peasant. Count Turenne, however, travels and examines 
l 1 the ¢ lra- dot in tl cent n Sanskrit na candid, if not an enthusiastic, spirit. He came to this country in th 
\ dot In the cre n ym ru Moslem, adopted by fall of 1875, and visited the principal cities of the Union, making repeated 
ignify their divine power ; and, finally, & we go back to the | ang prolonged stays in New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, st. 
} ymbol alluded o equivalent of * OM,’ Louis, New Orleans, and San Francisco. IHlis volumes abound in exact 
' g the sun, moon, and stars conjoined, we scem to arrive at this con- statistical and economical accounts, which, though of slight interest t 
tha sym 3 L in the great families of man, viz the American reader, to whom they are familiar, cannot fail to diffuse : 
the | se or Mongolia \ryal the Sem to signily “'the — ¢reat deal of useful information among the French, who are not, as 2 na- 
nt or “the supreme 0} of worship,” are identical, and that, tion, entirely free from a provincial ignorance of the social, political, and 
therefore, there was a oneness of thought and an ag cement of expression commercial life of foreign countries Thanks to his own name and posi- 
in t great human mind as to 1 ect of worship, shared by East and tion, and to the circumstance that his travelling companion was Baro1 
West alike in their primitive me, and carried by the several branches | fqmond de Rothschild, of the Paris branch of the great banking-hous: 
it a ied race to th S ai n the author travelled under partic ularly favorable circumstances. His 
Mr. Johnson is parti uly happy in his remarks on Buddhism (Di- impression of New York society as well as that of the other large cities 
Vis . It Is le ‘ { , vas iinen ns to handl whic} hie visited will best be understood if rept vluced in his own lan- 
{ ehiv, but cording to his plan rauthor exhausts it f rall pr iC- cuage 
, irposes. Under the heading, The Coming of Buddhism,” and ‘* In fine, after having spent more th three months in travelling in 
causes of its growth in Cl , he shows that Mr. Fergusson’s theory the United States, living a little in every kind of society, it is impossibl 
f t rigin of Buddhism in ** st nt worship” is quite untenable ; he for me to avoid observing that society does not exist there, excepting i 
ts rather for its crowth 1] ise it Was ee _— movement. with very limited proportions. And by society [ mean those rapports, thos 
1 4 " : a hav } ’ vas introduced into sVinpathetic communications, t] at one has with others. America is full 
tsa wae a ' . j of men who have succeeded marvellously, and who are themselves 
l try under the immediate auspices of the reigning monarch, and fajjure ; whose residences ar splendid, hut whose souls are vulgar; wl 
| iving literary enquiry after the destruction of the books have pictures and eannot appreciate them, books and do not read them. 
persecution of the literati Mr. J nson then refers to the ethi- | clothes and bad fashior s, clients (c//enfes in the Roman sense) but no 
, np wer —— , | ciety, flatterers but no friends. They have acquired fortune by grea 
:' f Buddhism, w a ores sn Moxie te rt, but they do not know how to enjoy it. To be sure, there are emi- 
\ t als imslati The Life of Buddha” pent minds, enlightened and cultivated in art, letters and science, 
( nese, which was mad 4 very introduction of the religion; | but they associate with each other almost exclusively in a by no means 
ple. touching, 1. may say. trath-Ii ography of the | numerous group, which in the wealthy or well-to-do « lass forms a sort of 
; ; in wt a os atin caste by itse If, and constitutes what might be called ‘the true society. 
Its defects are, as palpably as in any country, those which are the result 
try rs a choiars reason given, f early education, and access to it for the wealthy of the old world is 
very just he, biLy hen joined with the wonder caused by difficult.” c 
ivels and advent ympathies of Buddhism are a fourth | [y Washington and Baltimore Count Turenne was struck by the lu- 
force ¢ rea nst Conf in con dicrous anxiety of many sensible and refined people to trace their orig 
what, perhaps, U ¢ the supposed fimelity of Confu- | to ancient and illustrious houses. The mania for titles he considers com- 
Uhl nother and a weignt) ison ; and, lastly, Mr. Johnson | mon to all classes of American society, and the prevalence of it in a de- 
f bcal s. This is al moeratic republic leads him to conclude that human nature has a horror 
le and to the pont. c we e well if this section were more | of quality. He assures his French readers that the number of senators, 
land studied by those who are interested in the religious rovernors, judges, generals, and colonels—particularly colonels— to whom 
y Ines Mi Chel 3 to cons r the he was introduced is something fabulous. When it had become known 
nt of Buddhism through its ir st >: 1. As a primi that he had served in the French army he was immediat ly called colo- 
vstem erning } f chiefly wit sreat question of the nel, in spite of his repeated and earnest protestations that he had nev 
wand t! mode of its des i. 2% The Hindivana held so high a rank 
3 e beginning of conventual life, and concerns The position of women in American society naturally occupies a gr 
pl specul . The M yana system, deal of Count Turenne’s chivalric attention. The personal charms 
rks the beginning of & supposed sin reference to f American ladies he considers superior to those of any European na- 
! \ ms had not mentioned, has the charac- tion, and the elegance of their manners seems to him to exercise a whole- 
Nirviina, the suprem the nature of Tathagata, and soon; and, | some and refining influence upon the harsh and angular character and 
Myst n, len the natural counterbalance Of scholasti behavior of the men. American men, in return, show an amount of 
headings Mr. Johnson surveys the develop- most religious attention and devotion to women which the author 
Lastly, from p. 800 to p. 833, Mr. Johneon sketches ‘Quatorze mois dans l' Amérique du Nord. Par le Comte Louis de Turenne.’ 2 
Chinese Buddhism, or of Buddhism in China, as distinct vols. Svo. Paris, 1879. New York: F. W. Christern 
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d to him the English gentleman, par excellence ; and in an ana- With a box of bet 
the Constitution of the Dominion he expresses similar admiration beat, derringer, D 
\s tothe future of the political institutions of the United States zation, Fenian, { 

r, Count Turenne exhibits, in several places yn 1d despond- plough, gouache, ¢ 
Fron ! nterviews with some of the best-informed and most h l-book, Hicks 
inded men intl v. he fee inclined to arrive at the co n thropist, « l 
\V theme \ n the stability of present stat I Tairs lacrosse ; margu 

xisting form of Government. This, indeed, 1s perhaps the Maguire; nihilist; 
| supertfi lp rt of his entertaining work Pelasgi | ! I 
int Turent i lively and interesting writer, his descript s of nent, primary (poli 
ery a ivid, often graphic nd where his pa ic senti-  shogut 
ito p is among the French element ( dl I \ s 
i Vine { lently lost | irt to a beautiful gir { f I walking-g 
pg l evell L2TOWsS Pp net nd lO! ly i ps ni Crit Stik i ¢ 
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wid 7 ol uny of a single class of compounds derived 
nia, ete., entitled to be called an amine ? or, finally, is any 

pound itever derived from ammonia, ete., an amin 
| ! my ‘ t ¢ the whole sche of the D mn 
Vv. 1 1 we should ha n glad to find uniformly carried out in th 
Supplement, but do not. To recur to the word dear we are told 
nd for the foreigner 1 in indispensable piece of information) that 
is usually a ited wit word off. But there are thousands 
f words—verbs i lv and adjectives—whose meaning is com- 
pleted, ! tion to her words in the same = senten indicated 
by adver ‘ prepositions which are idiomatic to th IEenglish. 
Often enough tl native has to hesitate which to choose; some- 
times the usage is mixed; not seldom the English is opposed to the 
American. Now, neither in Webster nor in Worcester is help given 
invariably and systematically Asa rule it is left to the accident of an 
illustrative quotation ; thus, in the Supplement, under d/reet we find 
the Shaksperian ** Directive by the limbs,” certainly not cited by the lexi- 
cographer on account of the word 4y, but for the sake of the authority 
merely, Nosuch chance aid is given under despo over); nor under 


irresponsive, Which requires the preposition fv, although trrespective, to 


the honest foreigner’s confusion, requires of; nor under originel (with, 
in). To be sure, in the main work, under averse we are assured that 
this adjective ought to be followed by fo and not from, ‘tas formerly ”— 
rather say, as now, in England, and as in O T., ‘“*men averse from 
war” (Mie. ii. 8): and under d/fferent, that it is proper to use from 


and not fo, as in England. So under differ, we have the usage with from 


expressly noted, and the usage with 17% suggested rather than enforced bya 
quotation ; and under agree, the various usages with /o, /n, and with are 


similarly declared or inferrible. But we repeat that there is nothing sys- 
that if, for 
we learn, directly or indirectly, that it is followed by on or from, under 
find of whether 


tematic about this, so a final example, under dependence: 


independence we no mention any relative word, 
or upon, 

We should not do justice to this edition if we failed to mention the 
new feature of a Biographical Dictionary—the latest step towards mak- 
ing ‘*the Unabridged ” a cyclopwdia. Of this we will only say that it is 
compiled on fhe principle of allowing one line toa name, and that the 
pronunciation subjoined to each is creditably accurate, and appears to be 
based on the trustworthy example of the Condensed American Cyclo- 
pedia. We conclude with the remark that as the publishers do not sell 
the Supplement apart from the Dictionary, the former will not fail for 
a number of years into the hands of those persons most competent to offer 
corrections and additions. 
A Study of the Political and Social Needs of the 
Empire. A. L. Bancroft & Co. 


1878.)—This is an essay in the higher branch of politics, discussing the 


Progressive Japan. 
By General Le Gendre. (San Francisco : 
present condition of Japan and the opportunities and dangers that are 
Before 1867 the peo- 
ple of Japan were the subjects of their feudal lords, who ruled through 


showing themselves on the horizon of that empire. 
kards (ministers). When these officials misgoverned, the popular discon- 
tent was pretty surely followed by the suicide of the offender or his 
No one ever thought of blaming either the 
At a word from the Mikado the 
Shogunate was abolished, and the daimios, relinquishing their feudal 


removal by the daimio. 
paternal daimio or the sacred Mikado. 


privileges—the inheritance of ages—became practically pensioned noble- 
The supreme control and the actual government again centred in 
But it became immediately 


evident that the methods of ruling a simple people during the period 


men. 
the Mikado, as in the infancy of the nation. 


when they were wresting the land from the aborigines, was not adapted 
toalarge population anda highly differentiated state of society. Various 
experiments were tried, resulting in the formation of three great boards 
developed out of the high council of the Mikado. These boards, consist- 
ing of nobles, chiefs of the Fu and Ken, and of men distinguished by 
their services to the country or for eminence in politics, were really 
nothing more than advisory committees having no legislative powers, 
though from the manner of their construction it seems to have been in- 
tended to raise them at some time to the position of representative 
bodies. 

The present government of Japan is, therefore, a typical autocracy, 
in which the paternal benevolence of the Mikado becomes perverted and 
polluted in passing through the channels of an intricate bureaucracy. 
There is nominally nothing interposed between the subject and the sove- 
gn. 


reis The danger which General Le Gendre sees in this state of things 








of 


Nation. 





ments by reconstruction of cabinets, ete., does not now exist in Japan ; 
that the Mikado will gradually lose his sacred character in the eyes 
of his people, and that then troubles which might otherwise end with a 
change of ministers will end in the downfall of the most ancient and 


most beloved of dynasties. 
Among the 
future « 


many grave problems presented to the Government was 
im- 


Within a few years past these have been pen- 


the f the soldier-class and nobles, who had been from time 


memorial paid retainers. 
sioned, and later their pensions have been capitalized by issuing to the 
recipients, once for all, Government bonds of more or less brief duration. 
Fears were entertained that this least provident portion of the peopl 
would waste its small capitals in the speculation which arose under th 
new order of things, and that, once rendered desperate by impoverish- 
The 


teresting chapter of the book is that devoted to showing that this class 
can find a wide and profitable field for self-maintenance and usefulness 


ment, it would form a dangerous element of society. most in- 


in agricultural pursuits, and that the actual exploitation of the resources 
of the empire is far below the possibilities. An instance is given wher 
four hundred and eighty retainers, including two karés, forming them- 
They 
each section, from the 
‘*Now, these gentlemen, 
unused to manual labor and unaided by any agricultural implements, 
have given a value, entirely by their labor, of $72,000” to the tract, and 


selves into a land company, took a tract of land valued at $240. 
divided themselves into six sections of eighty men : 
karos down, working five days at a time. 


this after only five years. 

The author’s manner of presenting his subject is not very clear, and 
the essay itself is evidently intended for the Japanese and not the for- 
eign reader. But it will be found a useful document by the student of 
that extremely instructive episode of modern history which is presented 
in the sudden fall of feudalism in Japan. A voluminous appendix con- 
tains among other things a valuable table of classified statistics of pro- 
From one 
the average value of the cul- 


duction for the empire, a glossary of names of products, ete. 
of these tables we take the following items: 
tivated land is about $200 per acre ; the average taxation is nearly $2 36 
per acre, and the average revenue to the owner is 6 per cent. on the 
value of the land. 


5,265 ounces gold ; 287,729 ounces silver; 


There were produced (presumably in 1876 or 1877) 
4,216 tons copper: 34,600 
tons iron, and 410,000 tons of coal; the total value $f the products of 
mines and quarries was $4,750,000, and the total value of products 
from all sources—field, forest, mines, sea, and manufactures—was over 
$428, 000,000. 


Obituary Notices of Astronomers, Fellows and Associates of the Roval 
Astronomical Society ; written chiefly for the Annual Reports of the 
Council by Edwin Dunkin, F.R.S., F.R.A.S., of the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich, Honorary Secretary of the Royal Astronomical Society, 1871- 
1877. (London: Williams & Norgate. 1879. 8vo, pp. 257.)—The title 
of this work indicates its contents in a tolerably accurate way. It con- 
sists of a series of short biographical sketches of twenty-three members of 
the Royal Astronomical Society of London, who died during the period 
1870 and 1878, and of a sketch of Sir William Herschel. 
These memoirs were originally inserted in the Monthly Notices of the 
Society or in magazines, and are now collected after having been revised, 
in re-written. The most important of these are the 
notices of Sir John Herschel (7 pages), Sir William Herschel (39 pages), 
Laugier of the Paris Observatory (30 pages), Le Verrier (8 pages), Littrow 
of Vienna (34 pages), and Main of Oxford (7 pages). The space devoted 
to the several notices shows that harmonious treatment is not attempted, 
as the importance of the work done by the subject of the memoir bears no 
relation to the extent of the notice. 

The convenience of having sketches which were already in print bound 
up in one volume is the only excuse for the appearance of this book, 
which appeals to a very small public, in America at least. Ina few cases 
the personal acquaintance of the author with the subjects of some of the 
memoirs has given a more lifelike tone to the notices ; in general they 
are of but passing importance, and of no lasting value. They are more 
like the after-dinner talk of a good-natured colleague than serious memoirs 
of some of the greatest names this generation has had the misfortune to 
In the one instance in which the author has risen to the pathetic (p. 
84) his emotion appears to be caused as much by the fact that he was one 
of the ‘‘ favored few” who followed the remains of Sir John Herschel to 
his tomb in Westminster Abbey as by the fact that that tomb was closing 
over the most restless and active astronomer of his generation ; one who 


between 


or some cases 


lose. 
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is, that the remedy for evils which is provided in constitutional govern 
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had a double right to honor by his own work and as the inheritor of one 
of the greatest names in English science. 


August 7, 1879 | 


If .n looking over the pages of this colorless book such strictures 
should seem severe, either because of the harmless good-nature of the 
author, or of the general and sluggish accuracy of the material, let it be 
remembered that some of these names are of those which should and will 
incite future generations to generous enthusiasms, and to years of toilful 
and scant-paid work, to labors like those of Delaunay and Le Verrier in 
analysis, like those of D’ Arrest and the two Herschels in observation, Such 
work should not be, is not to be, spoken of as if it were common, ordinary, 
It is to be comprehended or left untouched. And it 
seems at least a right, if indeed it is not a duty, to say to those into whose 


and of every day. 


hands this work may fall that all has not been told, and that, in fact, 
there are now in print notices of some of these great men in which the 
irue insight has been used, and the true meaning and perspective of 
their lives and labors exhibited. We need only to refer to Arago’s 
memoir of the elder Herschel as an example. Models were not far to 
seek even in this country, where tne memoirs of Gilliss, Walkerand others 
by Gould are alive with quite a different spirit. If the work lacks per- 
spective and insight, let it be said that it is not ambitious, and is, as far 
as we have examined it, strictly correct, although utterly inadequate. 





Milton. By Rev. Stopford <A. Brooke. Classical Writers. Edited 
by John Richard Green. (New York: D. Appleton & Co.  1879.)—This 
is the first of what we take to be a series of primers in some sort similar 
to Mr. John Morley’s *‘ English Men of Letters ” series. 
prehensive, in that it is to include Greek and Latin as well as English 
classies, and Mr. Green is naturally a different kind of editor frem Mr. 
Morley. 
an aim—is to select some writer especially fond of and learned in the au- 
thor he desires written of, and then to allow him to unburden his mind to 
the top of his bent, as the phrase is ; whereas Mr. Green, in the several 


It is more com- 


Mr. Morley’s aim—at least his accomplishment indicates such 


analogous series that he has edited, exhibits a distinct conservatism, and 
endeavors to secure that nothing so uncertain as to be liable to provoke 
controversy shall find its way into a ‘“‘primer.” At first thought Mr 
Green’s notion seems manifestly the more commendable, though it should 
be observed that very likely Mr. Morley does not assume his series to be 
‘educational ” in any degree, but only *‘ popular.” One cannot, it seems 
at first thought, be too careful to keep one’s own or the ideas of others 
from appearing under the guise of accepted and undisputed truth. 
Mr. Carlyle’s poetical rhapsody upon the French Revolution should 
not. for example, be permitted to be used as a primer, one reflects, 
even supposing such use of it possible. At the same time Mr. Green's 
system has its disadvantages. [lis primers run the risk of being color- 
less, it must be acknowledged. It may be that some of them are likely 
not to be read at all for this reason. 
contest with history vivified by speculation, In the second place, it is 
possible to doubt if mere chronicle is in the long run as trustworthy as 
vivid historical portraiture—notably if the latter be painted by a master- 


Mere chronicle is apt to suffer in a 


hand. It is so nearly impossible for any one possessed of parts to con- 
fine himself religiously to mere chronicle ; and a writer of any individu- 
ality who attempts this very frequently falls either into the error of a 
disproportionate valuation of certain details, or the error of losing, in his 
concentration upon details, the general tendency and large truth of his 
subject. 

The remedies for these defects are, however, not difficult to a can- 
did temper and a lucid intelligence, and these qualities are eminent in 
Mr. Stopford Brooke. Mr. Matthew Arnold took occasion to write an 
essay in general commendation of his ‘ Primer of English Literature,’ in 
which he said that it was ‘‘ clear, short, interesting, observant of propor- 
tion, free from exaggeration, and free from arbitrariness”—a good deal 
for Mr. Arnold to say, but the characterization applies appositely to 
this little volume on Milton. It tells the reader ignorant of Milton’s life 
and work just what he should desire to know, and it is in the main an 
impartial guide to the reader measurably and superficially familiar with 
Milton, but not accustomed to think much of Milton’s rank in English 
poetry. The narrative part could not have been better done, perhaps ; it 


is rapid enough to avoid wearisomeness, and it is thoroughly sympathetie. 
The critical portion is open to controversy here and there, it may be, but 
we do not think the reader will get a total impression that is wrong. For 
example, Mr. Stopford Brooke lays down sixteen propositions upon which 
he says the theology of ‘ Paradise Lost’ is based, and says it is plain from 
many of them ‘that to call Milton Calvinistic is absurd”; and elsewhere, 
‘*the prose works as a whole are not readable.” Now and then, in references 
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to Johnson’s * Life,” one is disposed to differ with him, and he is so strong 


an admirer of Milton's stateliness that it seems as if he were oceasionally 
blind to his sweetness. But all these things are quite matters of detail, and 
the essential lines of the portrait almost all persons will admit to be lik: 
Aside from its verisimilitude, too, it is a vivid portrait—and that is 
creation not too frequent in literary portraiture, even when the subject is 
as well understood of all men as Milton has come to be Mr. Stop 
ford Brooke is an enthusiastic admirey of Milton, but we notice that he 
has tempered here the expression of his enthusiasm in his * Primer of 
English Literature,’ and hence one follows him with the less reservation, 
not to say with—at the end—implicit confidence. 

Storves from Herodotus, and the Seventh Book of the History. W 
English Notes by Robert P. Keep, Ph.D. (New York : Harper & Bros 
—This little volume, intended for beginners in Herodotus, contains the 
seventh book entire and about fifty pages of well-chosen stories, such as 
that of Croesus, of Polycrates, and of Cypselus. It gives the student, 
therefore, important specimens of the continuous narrative of the his 
torian, and of those charming digressions which equally characterize his 
manner. The stories, as the editor suggests, may be used for practice in 
reading at sight, and we speak from previous experience in commending 
The introductions and notes skilfully hit that condensed 
minimum of commentary which the ordinary school-boy is willing to as 
A few of sth 
In the storv of Cleobis and Biton, the 
rendering ** The men of Argos praised the strength of the youths; t! 
women, their filial spirit towards their mother,” 
superfluous, as a translation is too free to be serviceable to beginners A 


the suggestion. 


similate, and seem to meet his difficulties judiciously 
translations might be improved. 


as a paraphrase is 


note on the unusual combination of constructions with wverxapria would 


have been more useful. In another passage, the word éailenras is cor 
rectly explained (p. 231), and the student is direeted to translate ** Mardy 
nius having spoken thus mueh ¢x f of the opinion of Nerx 
The italicized phrase misrepresents somewhat ludicrously 
style of Herodotus and the 
venture to doubt whether the expression 


end rseme 
ceased.” 
relation of Mardonius to his master. W 
‘every one so ever” (p. 825 
possible in an affirmative English sentence, though it might be desiral 
as a representation of wTavri r ‘ 

The value of the book is increased by three maps and an ex 
table of Ionic forms ; the text is admirably clear, but in these days of 
degenerating and degenera 
the student. 


( evesight a large) typ would be weleom 


Four Lectures on some Epochs of Early Cl h History, delivered in 
Ely Cathedral by Charles Merivale, D.D.. Dean of Ely. (New York : 
Anson D. F, Randolph & Co.)—Anything relating to the earlier portions 
of ecclesiastical history from the pen of the historian of Rome and of 
Latin Christianity may be expected to be instructive and interesting. 
The narrow limits of the course and the miscellaneous character of his 
audience, consisting, as Dean Merivale tells us, of the clergy and laity of 
the neighborhood, of divinity students, and of the upper classes of 
grammar-scholars, did not admit of the presentation of anything very 
novel or profound. 
line of the man whom the dean considers the principal character in it. 
The four epochs are included in the period extending from about the 
middle of the third to the end of the sixth century. At the beginning of 
this period the Western Church had just ceased to be an association de- 
spised, hated, and persecuted ; at the end it had become a great, power- 
ful, and completely organized body, directed by a single head at Rome, 


Each lecture treats an ‘‘ Epoch,” and gives an out- 


claiming and in many ways exercising authority over kings, princes, and 
Necessarily only the most prominent features of the history of 
the time are presented, but the sketch is clear and interesting. 


people. 
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